254         Aircraft and Submarines
air must be kept in mind when considering the work of submarines and aircraft, and with these modifications : (i) that the ocean of air is more easily observed, when not overcast by clouds, but that the craft which navigate it are five or six times as fast as submarines ; (2) that the seas are less easily examined for the presence of submarines, but that these vessels have only about one-fifth or one-sixth of the speed of aircraft.
In view of these considerations it is not surprising that British aeroplanes, although sent out to hunt for submarines, have been within a few miles of them when they have attacked British and neutral ships and yet have failed to see them. These craft can be seen by an observer overhead when at a depth of as much as 30 feet, even in the North Sea and Channel. Over calm water with a white bottom they can be seen to an even greater depth. But submarines avoid as much as possible travelling totally submerged, and when awash, or even with only the periscope above water, they are much more visible ; in addition, they then leave a wake, which should often help to reveal them. The observer above need not be directly overhead to see the completely submerged craft, but he must be nearly so. Up to a certain point the higher he is the better he can see, and the larger the area of water over which his effective vision extends.
The submarine's range of action is greater than that of the aeroplane or of most airships. Aeroplanes can travel in any weather that the submarine will venture out in ; but the airship is not so weather-worthy. Yet it may be taken almost as a rule that aircraft can venture out in any conditions that keep the sea calm enough to make the observation of submarine craft possible.
These considerations apply, of course, only to sea and aircraft of the present day, which may be totally altered in the near future, and they merely serve to show that aircraft observation of submarines at sea can at present